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that he would have to descend from the curtained chair in which he
was being conveyed to the royal presence, and when that plan did not
succeed they seized on the little Prince of Wales, then a child of five,
when he came from being presented to Ailesbury, and by questioning
him found out who it was. The result was disastrous to Ailesbury, for
the news of his visit was conveyed to William, and three years later he
was exiled for life, though this visit has been his single overt act
against the Government.

The Court was riddled with spies, for neither James nor Mary had
any knowledge of men or could distinguish an honest adherent from a
traitor: any specious person who paid lip service to the Jacobite cause
was accepted and taken into confidence; Madame de Caylus, an intimate
friend of Madame de Maintenon, alleges in her memoirs that Lady
Strickland made use of her confidential relations at Court to pick the
Queen's pockets for confidential documents and to send copies of them
to England. By these spies William's government was kept fully in-
formed of activities at Saint-Germain and of plans for James's restora-
tion. James was also at the mercy of old servants who went over to the
enemy. Of these the most notorious was William Fuller, who had been
for some years in Melfort's service; in the spring of 1690 he was en-
trusted with important despatches to the Jacobites in England, and he
not only handed over those despatches to William, but betrayed into
his hands Crone, a fellow-spy, who had accompanied him to England,
Spies in England, indeed, furnished James's Ministers with long reports,
but these reports were of no practical value: they unanimously repre-
sented the people of England as anxious for James's return, and were
thus in harmony with James's own obsession; but not one of the spies
was able to point out any considerable group of people who would at a
given signal commence an insurrection.

When, by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, Louis recognised William as
King of England, James's last hopes of restoration were removed; in
fact, his own last half-hearted attempt to gain recognition of his rights
was his claim to be represented at the Peace Conference. Up to that
time hopes had been steadily fading, but as long as the war lasted there
was a remote chance that the tide of victory would turn in Louis's
favour. When the news arrived that peace had actually been signed
James and Mary were Louis's guests at Fontainebleau. Saint-Simon
says that they recognised the necessity of the peace, and that there could
be no peace without a settlement in William's favour of their particular
problem; they were grateful, on the other hand, for Louis' firmness in
not consenting to remove them,from Saint-Germain to Avignon or
some other locality remote from England, Louis remained their friend,